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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tue annexed engraving presents a view of the King’s 
College, taken from the interior of the court. It 
comprises all the principal parts of the building which 
are at present occupied, and we are happy to profit 
by the occasion it presents, of communicating to our 
readers the particulars of an institution, which, 
united with us in principles, and aiming at the same 
ends, is earnestly endeavouring widely to diffuse 
around it, the light of sound learning, and the 
evidences and influences of the Christian faith. We 


owe, indeed, some excuse to the public, for not | 


having noticed this institution long ago; but we 
are not sorry for the delay, as it enables us to speak 


with more fulness of the operations and progress of 


the College, and with more confidence of its prospects. 

It may be proper to observe, that the river-front of 
the College, now constitutes the left wing of the 
grand facade of Somerset House, and supplies a 
striking defect, which has been long a reproach to 
the metropolis in the eyes of all persons of good 
taste. Indeed, the completion of this noble edifice 
was one of the conditions upon which the grant of 
the ground was made, and all who will now look at 
this part of the building, from Waterloo Bridge or 
the river, will be ready to testify how wisely the 
pledge was required, and how honourably it has been 
fulfilled. 

The King’s College was.founded about five years 
ago, under the Royal sanction, by a body of eminent 
men engaged im various departments of life, but 
united by a common bond of attachment to that 
form of Christian doctrine and discipline established 
in the English Church. Upon this principle the 
plan was formed, and under this view it was presented 
to the public; and although the promoters of it 
were desirous, in conformity to the spirit of the 
times, as well as to their own taste, to render 
the instruction they had in view as various, com- 
prehensive, and enlightened as possible, yet from 
first to last, they have omitted no occasion of putting 
forth Christian instruction as the striking feature 
of their scheme, and their best claim to the public 
approbation. Accordingly, it is described in the 
charter, as “a College for general education, in 
conformity to the established Church,” in which, 
while the various branches of literature and science 
are made the subjects of instruction, the minds 
of youth will be imbued with a knowledge of 
religious truths and of moral duties; and the pre- 
amble further declares, that His Majesty highly 
approves of the design of instituting a College, 
in which the doctrines and duties of Christianity, as 
taught by the united Churches of England and 
Ireland, shall be for ever combined with the other 
branches of useful education. 

The College was established by Royal Charter, the 
patron being the King, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the visitor. The first meeting of the 
Founders took place on the 21st of June, 1828; the 
building was commenced, September, 1829, and the 
College opened, the 8th of October, 1831. The 
government is vested by the charter in a Council con- 
sisting of forty-one members, namely, nine perpetual 
governors, eight life governors, and twenty-four others, 
of whom six go out every year by rotation, whose 
places are filled up at the annual meeting. To this 
Council, of which the Bishop of London is the official 
President, all important matters connected with the 
welfare and constitution of the College are committed ; 
the care and distribution of the revenue, the fees for 
lectures and instruction, the election of professors and 
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masters, the selection and regulation of the studies 
and the formation of all rules and orders. 

The discipline, instruction, and active management 
are intrusted to a Principal, who superintends the 
whole, and above thirty Professors and Masters acting 
with due authority in their several classes. 

Besides occasional students, of various descrip. 
tions, to be hereafter noticed, the College comprises 
three distinct establishments ; an upper department 
of general literature, for young men of sixteen years 
of age and upwards; a school of medicine and 
surgery, calculated to complete the education of 
pupils for every branch of these professions ; anda 
lower department, or school of general instruction, 
for boys from seven to sixteen. 
| The Students of the Upper Department are called 
| King’s College Students ; they are chiefly employed in 
_ a regular prescribed course of general study, but are 
| permitted to attend upon any other lectures which 

may be suited to their several tastes and talents, or 

| to their views in life. The prescribed course em- 
| braces, in addition to religious and moral instruc. 
tion, which is the province of the Principal, the 
| Greek and Latin Classics, Mathematics, English 
| literature and composition, and history, ancient 
and modern. To this department, also, more espe- 
cially, are attached the lectures in English laws 
and jurisprudence, geology, political economy, expe- 
rimental philosophy, and zoology; also, the profes- 
sorships of Hebrew and Oriental literature, and of 
the French, German, Italian, and Spanish languages. 
The hours for these lectures are so arranged as not 
to interfere with each other, or with the prescribe¢ 
studies already mentioned. 

Hitherto, no precise time has been laid down or 
recommended for continuing the course of studies in 
this department ; the Council having thought it best 
to wait the results of some experience, as to the 
description of students who should be admitted for 
education, and their probable destination in life, 
before any thing upon this head should be determined. 
It is presumed, however, that they now have it in 
contemplation to recommend to such of the pupils 
as may be able to avail themselves of it, some 
fixed period, which will be considered as an ade- 
quate preparation for any of the liberal professions, 
or higher walks of life, and entitle those who may 
have passed through it with credit, to a certificate of 
honour from the College Council. The expense of this 
department, to a pupil nominated by a proprietor, is 
twenty guineas a year, and the age for admission is 
sixteen years; under which none are allowed to enter, 
excepting in special cases, with the approbation of the 
Principal. The business of each day begins with prayers 
at ten o’clock, and closes at two orthree. The library, 
which has been formed expressly for these students, 
is open till five o’clock. They attend a lecture every 
Wednesday on Theology, and are examined every 
subsequent Friday upon the subject of it. 

We have great pleasure in communicating this 
part of the scheme to the public, because we think 
that few persons, comparatively, are aware at how 
small an expense students, resident in and about 
London, may now obtain, at King’s College, under 
tutors of high repute, an education precisely similar 
to that which they would receive at the Universities; 
with. this addition, that they have the opportunity of 
acquiring the knowledge of many foreign languages, 
and different branches of art and science, which may 
qualify them for particular professions or walks of life. 

The pupils of medicine and surgery are called 
King’s College Medical Students. ‘Their time is 
principally occupied in attendance up2n lectures 
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and examinations, in subjects immediately con- 
nected with their profession, and in which a certain 
proficiency is“required by the College of Surgeons 
and Apothecaries’ Hall, as necessary to their several 
diplomas; these are Anatomy and Anatomical 
Demonstrations, Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
the Practice of Medicine, Forensic Medicine, Mid- 
wifery, and Surgery. The course of instruction 
comprehends a period of two years at least, for 
which some time passed in the senior department of 
general literature has been strongly recommended by 
the professors, as a useful preparation. The expense 
of a pupil in this department, if nominated by a 
proprietor, is fifty guineas for the two years; that 
is, twenty-five guineas for each year. The lectures 
are delivered by well-known and eminent professors, 
by whom, also, much time and pains are bestowed 
in the examination of the pupils. 

The Council of the College have ever attached, and 
still continue to attach, a high degree of importance 
to this branch of their establishment, and have en- 
deavoured to obtain for it all the advantages in their 
power. They cannot but feel that, to bring the 
members of the medical profession in contact with 
an institution, whose main object is to educate the 
rising youth in Christian principles and morals, is a 
benefit conferred upon society, as well as upon the 
persons themselves, and in proportion to the degree of 
influence they may derive from it. For, besides the 
fact, which ought never to be lost sight of, that piety 
and virtue are the best security for the correct and 
conscientious performance of every social duty; me- 
dical men have a place and a responsibility in society 
peculiar to themselves. On them devolves the deli- 
cate, coufidential, and we had almost said the sacred, 
task of attending the sick and dying, and of witness- 
ing the human mind under the greatest of all trials, 
in moments of abandonment and unguardedness, and 
when peculiarly open to impressions. Here, then, is 
an ample field for the exercise of a calm and Chris- 
tian spirit; and it is difficult to express how much 
peculiar consolation may be administered, how much 
distress soothed or prevented, by men, high in moral 
principle and integrity, and firm in the Christian faith, 
standing in this relation, and at hand to profit by the 
confidence it inspires. 

But there is another consideration connected with 
this subject, which affects the education and charac- 
ter of these persons still more strongly. The pupils of 
the London medical schools are not, for the most part, 
persons collected from the metropolis, living in the 
bosoms of their families, and .likely to settle for life 
where their education has been finished, but chiefly 
very inexperienced young men, brought together from 
various, and often distant, parts of the country—ex- 
posed, without parental control, to the dangers and 
temptations of the metropolis,—and, after a certain 
time, likely to carry back with them to the country, 
with the skill and science they may have acquired, 
the moral habits and feelings which may have been 
contracted or fostered in this city. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no one can calculate what infinite good 
the leaven of Christian influence, which is infused in 
this College, may effect. 

These considerations have never ceased to operate 
with all the authorities in the College; and it is but 
justice to the medical professors, in particular, to say 
that they have both recommended religious services 
and instruction to their pupils, and given every 
facility to the attendances upon them which the case 
admits. Nor has this influence been without its 
due effect. Though no restraint is laid upon the 
medical pupils in this respect, they have regularly 
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attended the daily service of the chapel, with which 
the business of the College commences, as well as 
on the sabbath; and it may be said, generally, that 
they are remarkable for the regularity and propriety 
of their conduct. Many of them attend the lectures 
of the Principal, on natural and revealed religion, and 
a class has been lately formed of medical students, 
who voluntarily undergo examination, several times in 
the term, on the subjects connected with these lectures, 
As an encouragement to these exertions, prizes will be 
in future adjudged to those, who shall have been most 
distinguished in the year for their regularity of 
conduct, and proficiency in religious knowledge ; 
and when, at the annual meeting, gold medals, and 
other rewards for medical distinction to the most de- 
serving pupils are announced, it is certain that 
these marks of the council’s approbation will_not be 
forgotten. The medical school opens on the first of 
October, and continues, with a very short vacation 
at Christmas, until May. 

Of both these departments it may be said, that 
any of the lectures are open to occasional students, 
who are admitted upon payment of the professor's 
fee, without any other charge. ; 

The Grammar-School is conducted by a Head- 
Master, a Second Master, and four Classical assist- 
ants, three French, and two Writing Masters. The 
course of instruction is substantially the same as that 
pursued in other great classical schools, with this 
difference, that being intended to meet the views of 
various classes of persons in this metropolis, and to 
prepare young persons for commercial as well as pro- 
fessional pursuits, it adopts a wider field of instruction, 
and attaches more importance to subjects of general 
use. Above all, French and English literature, with 
arithmetic and the elements of mathematics, con- 
stitute very prominent features of the scheme, to 
which German, and architectural drawing, are about 
to be annexed. The expense of this establishment is 
Fifteen Guineas to a pupil nominated by a proprietor. 
In this department, the same care is observed in the 
inculcation of Christian truth, upon the principles of 
the English Church. The day begins and closes with 
prayer, and the Scriptures are regularly read by the 
pupils, and expounded to them; to the lower classes, 
the Catechism and formularies of the English Church 
are the subjects of frequent examination. The 
success of the King’s College School, and the public 
approbation attached to it, may be in some measure 
judged of from its numbers. It began two years 
ago with seventy scholars, and has now three hundred 
and six. 

The school opens every day at nine, and closes at 
three, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, and at four 
during the remainder of the year. Dinner is fur- 
nished in the middle of the day at a moderate charge, 
to all who wish to avail themselves of it, and two 
of the masters, clergymen, receive boarders in their 
houses, on terms sanctioned by the council. 

The King’s College opened for the first time, on 
the eighth of October, 1831, and the first general 
report of its proceedings, was presented by the 
Council to the general court, on the eleventh of 
April, 1832, at which time, the number of pupils 
actually in attendance, in all the departments, was 
seven hundred and fifty.. This was within the short 
period of six months from the foundation of the 
College. From the report of the succeeding year, 
which brings us to April, 1833, it appears that the 
number of students had increased to nine hundred 
and thirty-three; with this gratifying information 
annexed, that the greatest increase had taken place in 
the classes of regular students, a fact, a clearly 
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shows that it is the system itself, and not the popu- 
larity of any particular lecturer, which has gained in 
the public estimation, and contributed most largely 
to swell its numbers. 

Since the foundation of this College, several 
schools in this metropolis, and in the populous 
villages in its neighbourhood, have been founded by 
subscription, for affording a liberal education at a 
moderate expense, upon the same principle as the 
King’s College, that is, making religious instruc- 
tion, in conformity with the established Church, an 
important part of the education. Already, five 
or six schools in conformity with this principle, 
have united themselves with the institution, and 
there is reason to hope, from the communications 
already received, that the King’s College will soon 
become the centre of an extended system of education, 
combining all the advantages of a liberal cultivation 
of the intellect, with a careful instruction in Christian 
doctrines and duties, according to the principles of 
the established Church. 





FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 


No. VI. Tue ATMOSPHERE. 2. 


Aut the properties of the atmosphere, which we have 
hitherto noticed, might, for any thing we know, have 
belonged to dry air. But this would have fallen far 
short of supplying the wants of other parts of the 
creation. Water always runs to the lowest level; 
but, as all animals and vegetables require a constant 
supply of moisture, some means were necessary, by 
which the water, which is always running down to 
the ocean, should be pumped up again, and, what is 
more, should be pumped up fresh. The invisible 
atmosphere about us, supplies the machinery by 
which this great natural process is effected. Besides 
the dry air which it contains,—consisting, as we 
have seen, of different parts,—there is also in the 
atmosphere a quantity of vapour of water, which is 
invisible, except under peculiar circumstances. In 
the very driest weather, the presence of this vapour 
can be detected, by cooling a body till either a dew or 
ice settles upon it. This vapour is constantly rising 
from the sea, and from the surface of the land: and, 
what is very remarkable, the salt of the sea-water is 
left behind in evaporation. It is this vapour which 
forms clouds, tempering the extreme heat and daz- 
zling light of the sun’s direct rays. The same source 
supplies the materials for rain, hail, snow, mist, dew. 
Thus moisture is present every where, ready to 
supply the constant wants of plants and animals. 

We cannot but observe the wisdom which is 
found in this part also of the Creator's works. Had 
we been told that water was to be carried about 
every where, and at all times, through the air, we 
should probably have expected an atmosphere of 
thick fog, through which the light of the sun could 
scarcely have penetrated. And it is an additional 
reason for wonder and thankfulness, when we see all 
the useful purposes of an abundant supply of water 
effected, without any injury to the other properties of 
the atmosphere, without usually affecting its trans- 
parency, without ever interfering with its power of 
supporting respiration, of conveying sound, or of 
reflecting light. 


MECHANICAL EFFECTS OF THE AIR. 


Arr is also a great mechanical agent. While it 


remains at rest, it supports within it an innumerable 
quantity of birds and insects, which sport with the 
And when the air itself 


utmost freedom and ease, 
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is put in motion, it becomes the instrument of most 
important and beneficial effects. The wind is con. 
stantly bringing a fresh supply of air to those places 
in which it is wanted. Currents of air are passing 
continually over the ocean, and thence are carried 
over tracts of land, and replace the heated atmosphere 
of the plains, and the unwholesome vapours arising 
from crowded cities. Meanwhile, the breezes, which 
thus convey health and freshness with them, afford 
the means of navigating the ocean in various 
directions; the changes of the variable winds being 
such as to enable the sailor to pursue his voyage in 
almost any direction. In other parts of the earth, 
the winds blow regularly in nearly the same direction 
for a length of time; and thus become a certain 
means of conveyance. 

On the surface of the earth, the wind is also con- 
stantly doing work. We can scarcely conceive the 
quantity of labour which is saved by that common 
but very beautiful machine, the wind-mill. How well 
it does its work! How regular is its performance by 
means which appear so irregular! In different parts 
of the country we may see corn ground, timber sawed, 
marshes drained, water raised from great depths, and 
various other work done, and all by that invisible and 
apparently weak and inconstant agent, the wind. The 
currents of air are thus strong enough to do us in- 
calculable good; and very seldom, comparatively, are 
so violent as to occasion much injury. 

When we reflect upon all these properties of the 
air which we breathe, and observe how necessary 
some of them are to our very existence, and how 
much our comfort depends upon them all, yet that 
all the several ends are answered as well as if each 
were the only purpose intended, we cannot but feel 
an admiration raised towards the great Creator, whose 
wisdom and goodness are thus plainly seen in all his 
works, C. 


In the reign of Philip the Fourth, of Spain, Cardinal 
Alberoni, his minister, a man of great ambition, and little 
principle, formed a desperate project for seizing and car- 
rying off the Regent of France and the young King (Louis 
the Fifteenth); for which purpose, he entered into a cabal 
with the malcontents of Paris, by means of the Spanish 
ambassador. The Regent received a vague warning of 
this singular plot from George the First, of England; but 
the whole was brought to light by the following curious 
accident. The Prince of Cellamare, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, had occasion to send some despatches, referring to 
the particulars of the affair, to the court of Spain, and in- 
trusted them to the Abbé Portocarrero, who accordingly 
set out from Paris in a chaise de poste. Before they reached 
the end of the first stage, the carriage was overturned, and, 
it being dark, there was some confusion ip finding and 
collecting the luggage. In the anxiety of the moment, 
Portocarrero cried out, “ that he would not lose his port- 
manteau for an hundred thousand pistoles.” This excla- 
mation about an ordinary portmanteau struck the postilion 
as so extraordinary, that on his return to Paris, he went 
straight to the police, and stated what had occurred. There 
being at the time a sort of suspicion of the Spaniards, the 
French Government immediately tock ths matter up ; and, 
sending off an officer in pursuit, Portocarrero was over- 
taken at Poitiers, his portmanteau quickly seized and 
searched, and two letters discovered in it, which contained 
complete information as to the projected conspiracy, and 
furnished the means of entirely defeating its object. 


THERE is no evil from which Providence may not educe 
some good; and yet the evil is not, for that reason, the less 
to be deprecated——Sourney. 


Vanity.—In a small degree, and conversant in little things, 
vanity is of small moment: when full grown, it is the worst 
of vices, and the occasional mimic of them all. It makes 
the whole man false: it leaves nothing sincere or trust- 
worthy about him. His best qualities are poisoned and 
perverted by it, and operate exactly as the worst. 
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RUSSIAN ICE MOUNTAINS.- 


Once upon a time, an ambassador from the north, 
while conversing with a King of Siam, who was all 
curiosity and attention, told him, among other things, 
that for some months of the year all the rivers of his 
country were frozen, and were then able to bear the 
weight of a carriage. The Indian monarch, thinking 
himself imposed upon, was much enraged ; ordered the 
ambassador to hold his tongue, and declared he would 
never again believe a single word he might say. 

How much more would this king have wondered 
if he had been told that the Russtans even build 
houses of ice and on ice. The empress Elizabeth 
once gave a grand feast and show on the ice. It 
was a kind of historical, or rather geographical, 
masquerade. Several months previous, she sent 
orders to all the governors of the provinces, to send 
from each, to the noble city of St. Petersburg, two 
couple of inhabitants, dressed in the costume of, and 
accompanied by animals belonging to, their own 
place. Thus, during the rejoicings of the year 1754, 
persons coming from above forty different nations 
were seen riding in procession through the streets of 
St. Petersburg; the Kamschatdales on sledges drawn 
by fine rough dogs; Laplanders on sledges drawn by 
rein-deer ; Bucharians upon camels ; the Calmucks upon 
oren; the elegant Circassians mounted upon the 
finest and most spirited horses; Indians seated on 
huge and heavy elephants. 

These formed a motley group, and must have had 
a splendid effect, in the marriage-procession of the 
Empress’s Jester, who, though last not least, person- 
ated Winter, and was drawn along by bears! <A very 
large gallery was built purposely for the occasion, 
where each nation was allowed to amuse itself with 
its own music and dancing, producing a curious 
confusion of sounds, not unlike, we should think, 
what is called “ a Dutch concert.” Each nation had 
a dinner prepared and served up according to its own 
style. The new-married couple were conducted by 
this laughable escort to a palace of ice built on the 





of ice in perfect order: not only were the furniture 
and chandeliers made of ice, but even the pieces of 
cannon, which fired a grand salute on the arrival of 
the procession, and did not burst. 

The empress spent an enormous sum on this fes- 
tival; but it enabled her to see the different manners 
and customs of the various people whom she 
governed, and gave them an innocent treat, which 
was long remembered with pleasure. 

Among the sports enjoyed on the ice in Russia, 
are the Ice-mountains. These are inclined planes of 
ice formed on beams, often seventy feet high, down 
which the sledge is conveyed with a quickness almost 
like lightning: they are found not only in cities, but in 
villages, and even in private gardens; and the ball 
room is frequently deserted, for the sake of a slide 
down the ice-mountain. A flight of steps leads to the 
top, from whence the passenger, as may be seen on the 
right of the above engraving, rapidly descends. Te¢ 
make this diversion more easy and agreeable, there are 
large chairs fixed on skates, these being guided by 
a man standing behind, who is also provided with 
skates. The amusement is much liked by the 
Russian ladies, as well as others. Clad in their 
pelisses of costly fur, they brave the cold with a 
heroism which surprises persons from more southern 
regions. At night, the ice-mountains are illuminated 
with coloured lamps; and the reflection of this mass 
of variegated light from the snow, greatly heightens 
the beauty of the scene. The nobility and gentry 
drive about in superb sledges; and Catherine the 
Second was often seen on such occasions among her 
people. A very large rich sledge was made for the 
purpose, capable of containing the whole Imperial 
family: to this were attached by chains, fourteen 
or sixteen smaller sledges, following in pairs for her 
Majesty's suite, the whole line of sledges being 
drawn by twelve or fourteen horses. 





Rasu Oatus, whether kept or broken, frequently produce 


frozen river Neva, where all the ornaments were made | guilt,——Jounson. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AND WAITS. 


Tue Christmas Carol is of high antiquity: indeed, the 
Angels’ Hymn of Glory to God in the highest, recorded 
in St. Luke's history of our Lord's Nativity, has been 
sometimes cited, as the first instance of this sort of holy 
song. Bisnop Jeremy Taytor says, “ As soon as these 
blessed choristers had sung their Christmas Carol, and 
taught the Church a hymn, to put into her offices for ever, 
in the anniversary of this festivity, the angels returned into 
heaven.” 

His place of birth a solemn Angel tells _ 

To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night ; 

They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 

Of squadron’d Angels hear his carol sung.—Mitton. 

This hymn was introduced at a very early period into the 
offices of the Christian church; and, in process of time, 
other hymns of the same sort appear to have been formed 
after this example. 

Down to the present time, the custom of singing 
“ Christmas Carols” has been preserved, and is still in 
existence, varying probably in circumstances and degree, 
but dispersed more or less over the different parts of the 
country. We love ancient customs, and this one is in itself 
blameless, and capable of being made productive of good. 
“Even the sound of the Waits,” as the author of the 
Sketch Book, Washington Irving, beautifully observes, “rude 
as may be their minstrelsy, breaks upon the mid-watches 
of a winter night with the effect of perfect harmony. As 
I have been awakened by them, in that still and solemn 
hour, when ‘ deep sleep falleth upon man,’ I have listened 
with a hushed delight; and, connecting them with the 
sacred and joyous occasion, have almost fancied them into 
another celestial choir, announcing peace and good-will to 
mankind.” Butthe forms of words under which, in general, 
the custom has hitherto been maintained, however praise- 
worthy in their object, are, from their style of composition, 
rather calculated to bring ridicule and contempt on sacred 
subjects, than to encourage such religious feelings as 
become the seasons and services appropriated to religion. 
It has, accordingly, been thought, that little poems, written 
in a plain and easy style, and breathing proper sentiments 
of piety, could hardly fail to be generally useful. 

The following is one. of a collection of OriGINAL 
Curistmas Caroxs, just put forth, in a cheap form, 
by the Committee of General Literature and Education, 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge*. 

Srar of the east, whose beacon light 
A gleam on Bethlehem threw, 

And thither by that wondrous sight 
Arabia's sages drew ; 

On thee in thought we love to gaze 
In western climes afar, 

And think on thy mysterious rays 
Thou lovely eastern star ! 


Fair is the star of eve that sheds 
Her light betokening rest ; 

And fair the morning star that leads 
The day in glory drest: 

But still more fair thy form arose, 
And lovelier to behold, 

Which of a more serene repose, 
A brighter glory told. 


Hail thou, whose silvery radiance led 
Those Magian chiefs to bring 

Their choicest gifts, in worship spread 
Before Judwa’s King: 

That glorious Sun, whose harbinger 
Thy light was made to shine, 

And like the pillar'd flame to bear 
Aloft salvation’s sign ! 


Hail thou, appointed to adorn 
The rising King of heaven, 

The promis d Child to Judah born, 
The Son to Israel given: 

In whom the peaceful empire seal'd 
Should more and more increase ; 

In Him, the mighty God reveal'd, 
In Him, the Prince of Peace! 


* These Carots, set to some beautiful Music, have also been 
published in a small quarto volume, with a curious historical ac- 
count of Christmas Carols, from which this article is abridged. 
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So on thy beacon light we gaze 
In western climes afar, 

And note thy heav'n-directed rays, 
Thou lovely eastern star: 

With praise to Him, who in the sky 
Thy wondrous cresset hung, 

Prompt to inform the observing eye, 
Apart from speech or tongue: 


Him who permits to all to see 
The light their stations need ; 

Who chose the star-vers'd sage by thee, 
Star of the east, to lead ; 

Who made by shepherd swains at night, 
The angel's voice be heard ; 

And gives to us his Scriptures’ light, 
His own recording word. 





THE CADENHAM OAK, 
IN THE NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE. 


Tuose of our readers who are acquainted with 
the New Forest in Hampshire, will probably be 
familiar with the peculiarities of the Cadenham Oak, 
which buds every year in the midst of winter. Some 
also may, perhaps, have themselves seen branches 
taken from it, adorned, even at that inclement season 
of the year, with green and living leaves. There is 
something, however, so very singular and remarkable 
in the circumstances of the tree, that an account 
of it can hardly fail to be generally interesting. 

The village of Cadenham, about three miles from 
Lyndhurst, lies at asharp bend in the road which 
leads to Salisbury. It is prettily situated in a beau- 
tiful part of the forest, and the fame of its oak, 
which has been an object of curiosity for two 
centuries and a half, has drawn to it numbers of 
visiters. The story which formerly prevailed amongst 
the foresters, and which has some very firm sup- 
porters, even in the present day, is, that the oak 
always buds on the morning of old Christmas-day, 
and has leaves on it on that day, and that day alone. 
Or this statement, however, as is generally the case 
with such matters, a part only appears to be true. 
Mr. Gilpin, who lived about fifty years since, gives, 
in his entertaining work on Forest Scenery, a very 
interesting account of the tree, in which he seems to 
have placed its peculiarities in a true light. 

“ Having often heard of this oak,” he tells us, “I 
took a ride to see it on the 29th of December, 1781. 
It was pointed out to me amongst several other oaks, 
surrounded by a little forest-stream, winding round 
a knoll, on which stood the tree in question. It isa 
tall, straight plant, of no great age, and apparently 
vigorous, except that the top has been injured; from 
which circumstance, several branches issue forth 
from it, in the form of pollard-shoots. It was 
entirely bare of leaves, as far as I could discover, 
when I saw it; and was not to be distinguished from 
the other oaks in its neighbourhood, except that its 
bark seemed rather smoother, occasioned, I appre- 
hended, only by persons frequently climbing up it.” 
On the morning of the fifth of January, following 
this visit to the tree,—that is, on old Christmas-day, 
—a person, he tells us, whom he had engaged to do 
so, sent him some twigs a few hours after they had 
been gathered. The leaves were fairly expanded, 
and about an inch in length, and from some of the 
buds, two leaves had unsheathed themselves. 

To this statement, Mr. Gilpin adds an account to 
the same effect, from a respectable country newspaper 
of the day. “ There is no doubt,” says that paper, 
“but that this oak, may in some years, show its first 
leaves on the Christmas-morning. It is as probable 
that it should do so on that morning, as on one a few 
days earlier. And this, perhaps, was the case in 1785, 
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when a gentleman, who was a very nice and critical 
observer, strictly examined the branches, not only on 
the Christmas-morning, but also on the day before. 
On the first day, not a leaf was to be found; but on 
the following, every branch had its complement of 
leaves, though they were then but just shooting from 
the buds, none of them being more than a quarter 
of an inch long.”——Salisbury Journal. 

These accounts clearly show that the tree did some- 
times bud and bear its first leaves on Old Christmas- 
day, but to prove that the notion of its never bud- 
ding earlier than that particular day is untrue, we 
add another anecdote from the same source. A 
lady from Salisbury went to Cadenham on Monday, 
January thé third, 1786. On her arrival, the guide 
was ready to attend, but on being desired to climb 
the oak, and to search whether there were any leaves 
then on it or not, he said it would be to no purpose, 
but that if she would come on the Wednesday follow- 
ing, (that is, Old Christmas-day,) she might certainly 
see thousands. He was, however, prevailed on to 
ascend; and on the first branch which he gathered, 
there appeared, to his infinite amazement, several fair 
new leaves, just sprouted from the buds, and nearly 
an inch and a half in length*, 

Those who state that no leaves are to be seen 
on the tree after Christmas-day, may easily be be- 
lieved, for it is well known that large parties as- 
semble every year about the oak on that morning, 
and regularly strip from it every appearance of leaf. 
Indeed, if any were to remain, the cold and severity 
of the weather at that season would soon cause them, 
new and tender as they must be, to witber and decay. 
And this view Mr. Gilpin confirms. “ This early 
spring of the oak,” he observes, “ is of very short 
duration. Even buds, which escape being plucked 
off, after unfolding themselves, make no further 
progress: but immediately shrink from the seasun, 
and die.” And he adds: “ The tree continues torpid, 
like other trees of its kind, during the remainder 
of the winter, and buds again in the spring, at the 
usual season. I have seen it in full leaf, in the 
middle of summer, when it appeared, both in its furm 
and foliage, exactly like other oaks.” 

Now, in looking to the cause of this very singular 
property of the tree, we must, of course, put out of 
the question the superstitious view of the subject, 
which would seem to attribute some supernatural 
influence to Old Christmas Day. Such conceits and 
old wives’ fables might suit well to excite the 
amazement of the ignorant in times gone by, never, 
I trust, to return. But, in good truth, there is 
amply sufficient cause, even in the simplest view of 
the matter, to call forth our admiration, and to arrest 
the attention, not only of the naturalist, but also of 
the most casual observer. It must be allowed there 
is something very uncommon and unnatural in an 
oak thus continually and regularly putting forth 
leaves at this period of the year, whether the winter 
be severe or otherwise. Mr. Gilpin observes, that 
through what power of nature this strange premature 
vegetation is occasioned, he believed no naturalist 
could explain. “I sent,” he tells us, “some of 
the leaves to one of the ablest botanists we have 
had, the late Mr. Lightfoot, author of the Flora 
Scotica, but he assured me, that he neither could 
account for it in any way, nor did he know of any 
other instance of such premature vegetation, except 
the Glastonbury Thorn.” 

* Mr. Gilpin mentions, that there was one of the progeny of this 
oak, growing in the garden of the Duchess Dowager of Portland, 


at Bulstrode, which had its buds perfectly formed so early as 
December the twenty-first, in the year 1781, fifteen days earlier than 
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After such an opinion from such an authority, it 
is not without some hesitation that I attempt to 
account for the circumstance; nor should I do 
so at all, if the conjecture I have to offer did 
not appear to be at once both simple and satis- 
factory. Dr. Maton, in his interesting notices of 
the Western Counties, referring to the Glaston- 
bury Thorn, has suggested whether it might not 
be a specimen of the common thorn, but origi- 
nally brought into this country by pilgrims from 
the East. And may not the same as probably be 
the case with regard to the origin of the Cadenham 
Qak? May not it, or, at least, the oak from which 
it sprung, have been introduced by some eastern 
pilgrim or traveller on their return from the Holy 
Land? I am aware, that this circumstance of its 
having been found growing thus far east, could not 
be sufficient to remove the difficulty, because there 
is so little difference between the time of our spring 
and that of Palestine, that it would not account 
either for the thorn or the oak tuus prematurely 
budding. But it appears to me, that they were not 
natives even of the Holy Land, but were introduced 
there from some country still further east, and 
that the pilgrims and others, being struck by the 
remarkable property of the trees, brought them 
as memorials of their pilgrimage. If this be a just 
view of the case, then the cause of the peculiar pro- 
perty of the Cadenham Oak will be evident. For it 
is, I believe, a law of nature, that every thing endued 
with life, will ever follow the peculiar inclina- 
tions of its innate propensities, as long as they 
exist, unless checked and prevented by some over- 
powering cause, and this disposition, however re- 
pressed by force, many will continue to show, 
whenever they are allowed an opportunity. In 
applying this to the Cadenham Oak, the state of 
the case seems to stand thus. The oak, if in its 
native land, would bud and bear leaves at a time 
which would there be spring, but which, in fact, 
answers to our winter. Hence, when removed 
into this country, it shows its natural bent, which 
it is prevented from following to perfection by 
the severity of the season; and hence, after an 
ineffectual struggle, it puts off its full budding and 
bearing of leaves till our spring-time; and then, as 
it were, accommodates itself for the remainder of 
the year, to the manners of its adopted country. 
This view of the matter may serve to account, in an 
unobjectionable manner, for the singular character of 
the oak. 

Mr. Gilpin speaks of the tree, fifty years back, as 
being then healthy and vigorous; our engraving, 
which is from a drawing lately taken on the 


| spot, represents it as almost in the last stage of 


dissolution. The fact is, it has been for some time 
falling into decay: but a storm in the present 
year has nearly completed its destruction. Happily, 
however, for the good people of Cadenham, the 
younger tree, which stands by its side, is the pro- 
duction of one of its acorns. And as it possesses 
the same distinguishing property as the aged tree, 
it will, no doubt, take its place in the world, and 
receive, in its turn, the same mingled homage and 
ill-usage from mankind which its parent has so long 
experienced. And thus it ever is in this changing 
scene of human life. Each successive generation 
passes away, and another speedily supplies its place. 
Each man, in his time, goes to his long home, and 
leaves his situation, with all its joys and sorrows, 
to be occupied by another. We each may say, 


* And so ‘twill be, when I am gone.” 
D, a EL. 





the usual time, 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN DECEMBER, 
TUESDAY, 24th. - 
1525 Vasco de Gama, the discoverer of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, expired at Cochin, on the Malabar coast. 
1709 The Great Frost began, which lasted three months, by which 
the Thames was completely frozen over below London Bridge. 
1717 One thousand three hundred individuals drowned by a great 
inundation in Friesland. F 
WEDNESDAY, 25th. 
Curistmas-Day, or the Feast of the Natrvrry.—At what precise 
period; or why this particular day was set apart for the commemo- 
ration of our Blessed Saviour’s birth, is no where precisely accounted 
for; yet we may be assured that its observance is of the highest 
antiquity, since, so early as the fourth century, it was the custom of 
ious persons to date any remarkable event from the Festival of the 
ncafnation, which then, as now, was celebrated on this day. At 
the first German Synod, held in 741, it was adopted as the epoch 
from which Christians should date, rather than from the pagan 
epoch. of the building of Rome; and, in 1431, Pope Eugenius 
rendered its adoption obligatory in all Christian countries. 

From the earliest ages it has been set apart as a period of rejoicing, 
and though much of the profuse hospitality with which our fore- 
fathers-were wont to welcome its approach has passed away, it is 
yet universally recognised as a season when every Christian should 
show his gratitude to the Almighty, for the inestimable benefits 
procured to us by the nativity of our Blessed Saviour, by an ample 
display of good-will towards our fellow-men. 

THURSDAY, 26th. 
Sr. Srepnen’s Day.—St. Stephen was a Jew, and his death took 
place in the year 33 or 34, through the malice of the Pharisees, 
whose anger he had excited by the zeal and ability with which he 
advocated the doctrines of Christianity. 
FRIDAY, 27th. : 

Sr. Jonn tHe Evancoeuist.—St. John was the younger brother of 
James, and son to Zebedée and Salome. The circumstances 
attending his call-to be an Apostle are related by the other Evangelists, 
but not by himself; from them we learn that it took place on the 
shore of the sea of Galilee, where he was pursuing his occupation of a 
fisherman. He was the constant companion of his Lord, and seems 
to have enjoyed a pre-eminent share of his affection and confidence. 
He alone. was present at the crucifixion, and to his care did our 
Saviour consign his mother. At her death, which pn sopern about 
fifteen years after, St. John travelled into Asia, where he preached 
the Gospel with eminent success. He was banished to the isle of 
Patmos by Domitian, and there beheld that heavenly vision related 
in the Apocalypse. .On the death of Domitian, St. John returned 
to Ephesus, where he died,‘ about the year-100, having survived all 
the other Apostles. His Gospel-contains fewer facts, and is more 
diffuse in relating the conversation and doctrine of Christ than the 
others, on which account, Clement of Alexandria. calls it~ the 
Spiritual Gospel ; and St. Jerome informs us, it'was undertaken by 
its inspired author, to compat the heresies which, even at this early 
period, had crept into the Church, Itis supposed to have been 





published about the year 97, that 1s, full fifty-nine years after the 
publication of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and when all the others were 
freely circulated in the Christian Churches. 


1724 Died, Thomas Guy, founder of Guy’s Hospital. 
1784 Prince Lee Boo died at Rotherhithe of the Small-pox. 


SATURDAY, 28th. 
Innocents’ Day,—This day has been dedicated, from the earliest 
ages, to the memory of the children massacred by Herod in the 
town of Bethlehem. In this slaughter the tyrant hoped to have 
included the infant Jesus; but, by the warning voice of the angel, 
his parents were commanded to carry him into Egypt. To the 
account contained in Scripture, profane history adds, that one of 
Herod’s sons was among the innocents who perished by his order. 
SUNDAY, 29th. 
First Sunpay arrer CurisTMAs. 
MONDAY, 30th. 
1765 The Pretender, died at Rome, aged seventy-eight. 
TUESDAY, 3lst. 
1460 Battle of Wakefield, in which the Duke of York, and 3000 
Yorkists, were slain. 





Userut Memento.—Jenkin Daniel, who was Mayor of 
Truro, in Cornwall, in 1615, erected a stone in the market 
place of that borough with this inscription :— 


“T.B. Jenxin Dantet, Mayor, 


Who seeks to find eternal treasure, 
Must use no guile in weight or measure. 1615.” 
Let us satisfy our own consciences, and trouble not our- 
selves by looking for fame. If we deserve it, we shall 
attain to it: if we deserve it not, we cannot force it. The 
praise bad actions obtain, dies soon away; if good deeds 
are at first unworthily received, they are afterwards more 
properly appreciated. SENECA. 


A GREAT man may chance to be a sloven; but it does not 
follow that every man who is a sloven, must bea great man. 


To discover truth is the best happiness of an individual, 
and to communicate it, is the greatest blessing he can 
bestow upon society ——-TownsEND. 
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